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we are concerned with here is that it was not an army
maintained and based on the careful estimation of cur
probable needs. Not in the least! It just happened, because
we had always had about that particular number of men
in our standing army in the United Kingdom. That was
all.

Then, we must remember, came Lord Haldane, the able
war minister, who without being at all competent to con-
sider military possibilities. Haw that three unorganised
forces serving under different conditions and liabilities,
the Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers, could not be welded
as they stood, into any kind of efficient second line military
formations. He succeeded in sweeping them into his new
Territorial Force.

Here again there was no basis on which numbers were
calculated. There were enough to make with the help of
paste and scissors, fourteen dhisions and fourteen "'mounted *
brigades. The term 'mounted1 brigade was one introduced
into our parlance to denote troops who would fight to some
extent on horse or on foot. Cavalry brigades were those
trained to act principally mounted, to break into an enemy,
as Murat and Seidlitz would have done, by force of
manoeuvre and contact, with a strategical as well as a
tactical role. All European military opinion thought that
this role would still emerge in War.

Mr, Haldane's organizing flare was great, or perhaps his
power of knowing what advice was worth taking. His
Territorial Force absorbed most of what was good in the
old and ever-to-be-revered Volunteers Force and Yeomanry.
It wTas marred in that the men were only enlisted for home
defence, as has been explained, with the grave disability
that this produced.1 Other troubles were those of expendi-
ture; they were equipped on the cheap, and wanted a good
deal of the component equipments necessary. It was this
as also explained, that made the formation of the * Kitchener *

*V. Chapter III.
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